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THE OLD HORSE. 


** No, children, he shall not be sold; 
Go lead him home, and dry your tears; 
*Tis true, he’s blind, and lame, and old, 
But he has served us twenty years! 
“* Well has he served us—gentle, strong, 
And willing through life’s varied stage; 
And having toil’d for us so long, 
We will protect him in his age. 


** Our debt of gratitude to pay, 
His faithful merits to requite, 
His play-ground be the heath by day, 
A shed shall shelter him at night. 
“© In comfort he shall end his days! 
And when.I next to market go, 
I°]l cut across the shortest ways, 
And set out earlier home, you know. 
** Of kindness to the laboring horse, ° 
How finely did the parson speak! 
And what we hear at church, of course, 
Should make us better all the week. 
‘*We all are by the Bible taught 
To pray for mercy every day; 
We do, I trust—then sure we ought 
To practice that for which, we pray. 
“ A life of labor was his lot; 
He always tried to do his best; 
Poor fellow! now we’ll grudge thee not 
A little liberty and rest. 
** Go then, old friend; thy future fate 
To range the heath, from harness free; 
And just below the cottage gate, 
Ill go and build a shed for thee.” 
[Child’s Annual. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
EMILY WARNER.-=-No. 1. 

‘* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind,” repeated Emily Warner as she laid down 
the Bible, out of which she had been reading 
aloud, and Jooked up to her mother, ‘‘I feel the 
reasonableness of this command; I know that He 
who made me, and preserves me alive, and gives 
me everything I have, has a perfect might to my 
whole heart; but, dearest mother, I do not know 
how to love Him, and it often grieves me that I 
do not.” 

Mrs. Warner looked fondly at the sweet, ingen- 
uous expression of her daughter’s face, while 
she spoke. ‘‘ None of us love God as we ought, 
my dear; our hearts are poor, selfish, earthy, and 
will fix too much upon earthly things; but it will 
help to quicken our affections and raise them to 
our Heavenly Father, if we think often of His 
continual goodness towards us, and care over us. 
Tell me, my love, what He has done for you?” 

‘* Mother,” she replied with deep seriousness of 


manner, ‘‘ He has done everything for me—what 
indeed has He not done for me?”’ 

** But still, my love, it is useful to dwell upon 
the particular instances of His kindness—the heart 
will warm, and expand, and-go out to Him, while 
we meditate upon his loving kindness and tender 
mercy towards us from day to day.” 

Emily bent down her head and sat somefime in 
deep thought. At length she looked up and said, 


4\‘°Oh, mother, the more I think the more I per- 


ceive that I can never enumerate the thousandth 
part of what God has done for me. He formed 
my body at first, and has preserved me to this 
hour. He has endowed me with mind, affections, 
an immortal spirit; it is His sun which shines on 
me; His air which I breathe; His earth upon 
which I tread; His food which sustains me; His 
raiment which covers me.” 

‘* Yes, iny love; these blessings you share in 
common with all your fellow-creatures; from 
every heart, and every tongue then, should go up 
continual ascriptions of thanksgiving and praise. 
But what I wish now is, that you should think of 
the particular benefits bestowed upon you this 
year, this week, this day.” 

** Mother, they are beyond my numbering; this 
year has been all blessings from my Heavenly 
Father’s hand; while all my sufferings have sprung 
from my own wrong doing, or wrong feeling. Oh, 
it was a happy new year to me! for that day you 
told me that you would teach me yourself this 
year, and that I might repay you by teaching my 
two little brothers; and you know, mother, how I 
love to teach them, and how I love to study with 
you. God put it into your heart to take all this 
trouble for me, and He helps you to bear so pa- 
“éntly with my carelessness and indolence and un- 
thankfulness; He gave me talents to teach my 
brothers, and them, talents to learn; He too makes 
them docile, obedient, and affectionate, so that it 
is a pleasure to teach them. He gave me my 
precious little baby sister, and made her so sweet- 
ly beautiful, with her bright, laughing eyes, her 
soft, fresh complexion, just like the opening rose, 
her fair open forehead, and pretty shining ringlets; 
He makes my heart to love her, and to feel glad 
when she holds out her tiny hands for me to take 
her, or clasps my neck and puts her sweet lips to 
mine. He gave me my dear parents, and made 
them love me, and take care of me, and guide me 
in this way.” 

** Yes, my love, all the delightful emotions 
which spring from the reciprocal relations of pa- 
rent and child, brother and sister, all the pure and 
gentle affections which cluster about the domestic 
fire-side cometh down from Him. He gives your 
parents the will and the means to take care of you, 
and the wisdom to guide you in His way; they are 
as dependent as you are; of themselves they can 
do nothing, either for their children, or each 
other.” 

‘* Yes, everything, dear mother, comes from 
God. My books, the mind and education which 
enables me to understand and prize them, the 
taste to enjoy them. . And this year, these enjoy- 
ments have been greatly increased, for my father 
has given me many new books, and my mother 
often reads them with me, and helps me to under- 
stand them; this year too I began to read the Bi- 
ble with her, and I never read it before with such 
deep interest and self-application; every word 
goes straight to my heart, as if written on purpose 
for me.” 

‘* This, my dear, is God’s surpassing kindness 
to you this year. If his Spirit be indeed shewing 





‘more grateful for them. 





you the truth, and leading you to the Saviour, 


surely that is enough to warm your heart to love.” 

‘* It ought, dear mother, I know; and indeed it 
often does; but then I grow cold and indifferent 
again so soon.” 

‘* Alas, my dear, that is the mournful experience 
of us all! And to me it is one of the strongest 
proofs of our utter sinfulness, that we are so prone 
to wander away from Him who is so perfectly 
holy, and to forget Him, whose goodness to us is 
so unceasing. Oh! if our hearts -were right they 
would rise spontaneously to our kind Father and 
bountiful Benefactor; we should love to dwell upon 
His character, and ‘government, and law; we 
should see his hand in everything; our treasures 
would be in [leaven, and therefore our thoughts 
and affections would be there. But it is not so. 
We need constantly to watch and pray to keep 
our hearts from fixing on the world, trom resting 
in earthly good; and to connt up and meditate on 
God’s daily mercies, to quicken our languid affec- 
tions, and awaken warmer gratitude.” 

Since New Year’s day, I have, mother, as you 
then advised me, endeavored every night to think 
over the blessings of the day, and I believe it has’ 
taught me to prize them more highly, and feel 
Yesterday you know I 
went out to execute some commissions for you; 
the air was piercing cold, but through God’s kind 
care, and yours, dear mother, I was warmly clad, 
and the cold did not affect me; but during my 
walk, I saw a poor girl near my own age, who 
‘* shivered and shrunk from the merciless blast,” 
with such a look of suffering as went to my very 
heart. Her only covering was a poor scanty cot- 
ton frock, with something that might once have 
been a baby’g blanket, wrapped about»her shoul- 
ders; and hér barefeet appeared from Sut her 
tattered shoesp and pressed the cold pavement at 
every step. I tried to speak to her, but she walk- 
ed very fast, and was soon out of sight, but I con- 
tinued to think of her the rest of my walk, and in- 
deed long after I got home. Oh! how often I 
asked myself do I deserve more than she does? 
no, no; yet how bountifully God has provided for 
me. When I sat down in our warm room, by our 
pleasant fire, I-could not help contrasting it with 
her cold and comfortless home; when | took my 
books, I thought, though she has a mind as suscep- 
tible of cultivation, as mine, yet she can give no 
time to study, it is all occupied in toiling for a pit- 
tance, that, after all, hardly satisfied the cravings 
of nature, while an abundance of all things is sup - 
plied to me, without my slightest thought or care. 
I went to sleep, thinking al! this over; and when 
I awoke this morning, comfortably wrapped up in 
my soft warm bed, and heard the snow and hail 
driving against my window, again I thought of 
this poor girl, and the thousands like her, awaking 
only to wretchedness; shivering on beds of straw, 
or rising to cook their coarse and scanty break- 
fast over a handful of coals, while the wind and 
snow sweeps through every crevice and broken 
pane of their open dwelling; and so they toil, 
and struggle, and suffer on, with scarce a hope to 
cheer them through all the weary way. Now, am 
I better than they? No indeed; and yet how dif- 
ferently God has dealt with me. How few cares 
and sorrows has life had for me! Of the past I 
have only pleasant remembrances; the present. is 
actual enjoyment; the future full of hope. Oh, 
what can I render unto the Lord for all His bene- 
fits tome! My poor polluted heart is an offering 
utterly unworthy His acceptance; yet it is all I 
have to offer; and Oh! how often doI ungrateful- 
ly withhold even that.” 


** My dear Emily,” said Mrs. Warner, fondly 
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kissing her cheek; ‘‘ our Heavenly Father ‘ know- 
eth our frame, He remembereth we are but dust,’ 
and though our love be languid, and our obedience 
impefect, yet if we come to Him with broken and 
contrite hearts, humbly trusting in Jesus’ name, 


He will in no wise cast us out.” 
Stockbridge. 


E But your teachers won’t let 
school, I’m so poor and naughty. 
R. Yes, dear Edward, they witl; for they are 
very kind, and I have heard them pray, very often, 
for you and your wicked playmates. 
E. Well, I think I'll go. D. W. 
Quincy, August, 1838. 
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. From the Sabbath School Messenger. 
IDLE NED AND PIOUS RICHARD. 
A DIALOGUE. 

The following Dialogue is supposed to take 
place between Richard, a pious Sabbath School 
scholar, and Edward, a poor boy who never at- 
tended. The substance of the dialogue is based 
upon a fact. 

Edward. Holla, there, master Richard! where 
are you going this morning, dressed up so finely? 
You are so proud you never stop to speak to poor 
ragged Ned. 

ichard. No, dear Edward, I am not proud, 
for, having received everything I have from my 
dear parents and from my heavenly Father, I have 
nothing to be proud of; but I don’t often speak 
with you because you are always with those wick- 
ed bays, who laugh at me for going to Sunday 
School, and I have no wish to keep bad company. 
I am now going to Sabbath School. 

E. Well, I don’t know, Dick, that you are 
proud; but what makes you go to that gloomy 
Sunday School? , 

R. Because, Edward, I love it, and instead of 
being gloomy, it is the happiest place for boys and 
girls ever knew. I wouldn’t stay away for all 
the world, but as my hymn-book says— 

“TI have been there, and still would go, 
*Tis like @ little heaven below; 
At once they sing—at once they pray, 
They hear of heaven, and learn the way.” 

E. But what do you dothere? Jack Read told 
me they kept them hard at study allday. It must 
be a dull place, I’m sure. Who wouldn’t rather 
skip about the fields and gather berrics? 


R. Edward, don’t _k it_is very, 
very wicked to gather berri ee about the 
fields on God’s holy, day? Why, the Bible says 


that God ordered Moses to stone the Sabbath 
breaker to death, who picked up sticks on the 
Sabbath; and you may be sure he is angry with 
wicked, idle boys, who gather berries. But Sun- 
day School is not a dull place.” 

E. Well, what do you do there all day? 

R, The first thing if the morning, we all sing. 
Oh, it isso delightful, to hear the teachers and 
scholars all unite in hymning the praise of God; 
its’s like being in heaven. Well, then our super- 
intendent, or minister, prays for us—that we may 
be made good, and fitted to dwell with the blessed 
Jesus in heaven. 

E. I should like to hear the singing, and I used 
to creep under the window to listen; but Harry 
White laughed at me, and called me a Methodist, 
and I don’t like to be seen there now. 

R. Harry White, you know, dear Edward, isa 
bad boy. How he swears! and it was only last 
week he upset Mrs. Martin’s apple-stall; and you 
must not be guided by. what a wicked boy says. 

E. Well, what do they do, besides singing and 
praying! 

R, Why, we recite our lessons and read the 
holy Bible, dnd our teachers tell us pretty stories, 
and teach us the way to heaven. 

E. Really, Richard, I begin to think you are 
happier at Sunday School than I am running about 
the fields with Tom and Harry, and Jack and 
Peter. 

R. Happier! O yes, I’d rather spend one Sab- 
bath at school than a hundred in gathering ber- 
ries, But won’t you go and see how you like it? 

E, 1 have a good mind to go—but see how dirty 
and torn my clothes are, and I have no shoes, and 
I’m afraid the boys will laugh at me. 

R. Laugh at you, Edward? Oh’ no, they will 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE SOLDIER, 

Mother. Well, my daughter, you have read the 
** Little Soldier,” how do you like it? 
Juliana. O mother! I think it a most interesting 
little book, and very instructive too, for it shows 
us how wrong and how dangerous it is to become 
a soldier. It tells us that mothers and sisters 
ought not to excite, and cherish in children, the 
spirit of war; ought not to give them swords, and 
dirks, and drums, and other war toys for play- 
things. 
M. Do you remember the effect these kind of 
playthings had on children mentioned in the book? 
J. Yes, mother, by these means they acquired 
a taste forthe pomp, and tinsel, and trappings of 
war. They wanted to attend military reviews, and 
when they heard the shrill, marshal music, saw 
the flying banners, the plumed helmets, the glit- 
tering arms, the prancing horses, they were de- 
lighted, and grew up with the determination to be- 
come soldiers. They thought that nothing would 
be more handsome than a new military hat, and 
coat, and glittering epaulets. They went into the 
army, and ere long the hearts of their friends were 
overwhelmed with anguish, for news came that 
they were dead. Then they looked at the little 
swords, and guns, and drums with which they 
used to amuse themselves, and most bitterly did 
they lament having given them such toys for play- 
things. 
M. What was the first plaything ever put into 
the hands of Napoleon Bonaparte? 
J. The model of a brass gun. The author says, 
mother, ‘‘ Who can tell the influence this warlike 
toy oppsted in the mind of this celebrated chiek; 
tain? 


soldiers acquire. 

J. Yes, mother, they acquire the habit of intem- 
perance, profligacy, profaneness, theft, murder, 
etc. and if they are not.bad when they enlist, they 
must become so. ‘Bonaparte used to say the 
worse the man, the better the soldier, and if they 
were not corrupt when they entered the army, 
they must become so. : 

M. What does the author say about those who 
examine the subject of peace with the Bible in 
their hands? 

J. He says they have ever risen from the inves- 
tigation with the full conviction, that war is both 
unprofitable and wrong. 

M. What is the effect of one hours fight? 

J. Many are made cripples, and orphans, and 
widows, and multitudes are ushered into eternity. 

M. Do you recollect the oath that must be taken 
by those who enlist? 

J. If they enlist, they must swear to obey the 
orders of the officers, although by obeying them, 
they disobey the most explicit commands of God. 
And the author says too, mother, if they are or- 
dered to put a whole garrison to death in cold 
blood, they must do it, in the face of the sixth 
commandment, which says, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill.” 
If ordered to burn down the house of a poor widow, 
or cut down her trees, or ravage the fields of the 
enemy, they must do it in defiance of the gospel 
injunction, ‘* Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

M. Very well. You know the book contains 
many accounts of the most thrilling interest. You 
may relate one of them. 

J. There are so many, mother, I hardly know 
which to select. The retreat of the French from 





be glad to see you, I’m sure. 


titute of food and clothing. ‘‘ A storm arose, and 
the snow fell thick and fast, and threatened to 
overwhelm them. The wind blew so violently, 
that they found it impossible to distinguish the 
roads from the ditches, which were numerous, and 
multitudes fell into them and died. The cold be- 
came so severe, that the limbs of a vast number 
were so benumbed that they could not move, and 
in a few minutes after, they fell. And then noth- 
ing was seen but a whitened ridge, like new made 
graves after the first fallof snow. Troops of dogs 
followed this army from Moscow, and devoured 
the remains of the soldiers soon after they fell. 
The howling of these animals, and the croaking of 
birds of prey, which fluttered over their heads, 
made fearful music for the dying soldier.” 

The author says, mother, that probably Hgn- 
dreds and thousands, of these perishing soldi@rs, 
to be admired, as those which boys see on: the 
parade ground. = 


could arrest the hand of death. ‘*‘ When the de- 
signs of peacemakers are fully accomplished, I 
suppose the majority of mankind will follow the ex- 
ample of Dr. Physic of Philadelphia. He belong- 
ed to the Society of Friends, and was distinguish- 
ed for his benevolence and kindness to the poor. 
One day, as he was proceeding to visit some of his 
patients, he had occasion to pass through a very 
narrow street, which was blocked by an unruly. 
truckman. Not knowing the Doctor, when re- 
quested to allow him to pass, the truckman broke 
out in a rage, and cursed the broad brimmed hat 
and straight coat, swearing he would not move an 
inch till he pleased. ‘‘ Well, friend,” said the 
Doctor very mildly, ‘‘all I have to observe is 
this, if thee should get sick, or if thy family should 
ever be in distress, send for Dr. Physic, and he 
will do all he can to assist thee.” The -heart of 
the truckman was softened by such a reply to 
his abuse, and blushing with shame, he stammer- 
ed out some kind of an apology, and made room 
for the Doctor’a gig to pass as speedily as possi- 
ble.”? Let us all remember and . practice accord- 
ing to the example of him, ‘‘ who wher he was re- 


‘+viled, reviled not again.” 
M. Do you remember some of the habits,- that} 
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NOW. 

‘*Well, mamma,” said Charlotte Marshman, 
after she had been sitting quite silent for a few 
minutes in deep thought, ‘‘] have been thinking 
of what you have been saying to me.” . 

‘*T am very glad to hear it, Charlotte; and 
what are your thoughts now upon the subject?” 

‘* T know all you say is true, mamma; I know I 
ought to be prepared for death; but you know, 
mamma, I am such a very little girl, and I am so 
well and strong, that I think I may put it off a lit- 
tle longer, at least till I am asold as Isabella.” 

‘© You are sure you must die at some time o 
other, Charlotte?” 

‘© Yes, mamma.” 

‘* And do you know exactly when that time will 
be?” . 

‘* No, mamma, I cannot tell.” 

‘* You cannot, certainly; you talk, my dear, of 
waiting till you are asold as Isabella; but can you 
be sure you will live till then?” 

‘© T cannot be quite sure, mamma; but I think it 
is most likely I shall; I am never sickly, like poor 
Emma Wood, you know.” 

‘*But do no healthy children die, my dear? 
Don’t you recollect your cousin Laura; she was 
as strong and healthy as you are, and yet, you 
know, she was seized with a fit, and died almost 
instantly.” 

Charlotte was silent. 


. 


‘IT see, mamma,”’ she 


one, for all I am so strong; but really—I don’t 
know—lI know I ought, mamma—but—” 
‘* But,” said Mrs, Marshman, ‘‘ you think, 





Moscow, in the winter of 1812 and 1813, interest- 
ed me exceedingly. The soldiers were very des. 


after all, Charlotte, that there is time enough yet.” 
‘* Suppose I wait a week longer, mamma?” 





wore swords and epaulets as bright, and as\mauch . 


M. Yes, but none of these glittering trappin 4 


said, at length, ‘‘ that I am as likely to die as any * 
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‘* Suppose you die to-night, Charlotte?” 

‘*Oh! mamma, do you think I shall?” 

“** No one knows but God, my love. I have no 
wish to alarm you without a cause, but you have 
now arrived at an age when serious things ought 
to occupy your attention; and you must be sensi- 
ble you have need of repentance; you know you 
are a sinner, you know you need forgiveness; you 
know you can obtain it, if you go by faith to 
Christ; and yet you talk of waiting for such hap- 
piness when you can have it now. It is offered to 
you ‘now’; but you say, ‘ Not yet.’ God says, 
‘To day;’ you say, ‘A week hence, or a few years 
hence;” but perhaps then, Charlotte, it may be 
for ever too late; for remember, 

‘* There’s no repentance in the grave, 
Nor pardon offered to the dead.” 

‘© know, my dear, you have an idea in your 
head, that if you are pious, you must be dull and 
gloomy; but it is not so. Look at Isabella, is she 
not as happy as you are? She was not quite so 
old as: you aré, Charlotte, when she sought the 
Lord, and I am sure she has never repented that 
she gave up her young heart to God, when awaken- 
ed by his grace. Follow her example; repent 
now, iny dear; prepare for death now; for you 
know not but now may be the last time you will 
hear the invitation.” 

Here Mrs. Marshman was called away; but 
Charlotte, the thoughtless Charlotte, instead of 
immediately praying that God would give her a 
new heart, ran out to play, that she might forget 
all about it. 

The next day, Mrs. Marshman was sitting at 
work at the open window, and Charlotte was at 
play on the lawn with her favorite dog Flora. 

‘** Charlotte,” said Mrs. M. ‘‘ when you see the 
coach coming up the road, run and tell me.” 

_ Charlotte, pleased to be thus employed for her 
mamma, (for, to do her justice, she was always 
ready to obey her,) watched anxiously for the 
coach. Presently she came running with all her 
might to her mamma. ‘‘ Vow, mamma, now it’s 
coming; make haste, mamma, or it will be too 
late,” repeated she violently, as her mamma 
sat calm and quiet. 

** Stop a minute, my dear; don’t be in such a 
hurry;” said Mrs. M. 

** But, mamma, the coach is coming up the road 
full speed; if you do not come now, perhaps you 
will be too late.” 

‘*Perhaps the coach will stop at one of the 
houses on the road, Charlotte.” 

** But that is such a chance, mamma; do come 
now, mamma. Mamma, I can hear the wheels 
coming nearer and nearer. Here’s the coach; 
look mamma, there, there.”” And Charlotte 
shouted with all her might; but in vain; her voice 
was unnoticed by the coachman, and the coach 
rolled away, and was presently lost in the distance. 

The window where Mrs. Marshman was sitting 
overlooked a beautiful lawn, which was separated 
from the high road only by a deep ditch. There 
was a gate opening to the road, and at this gate 
Charlotte was stationed to watch. From here the 
coach could be seen at the distance of nearly a 
quarter of a mile, the road being perfectly straight; 
so that Mrs. M. would have had plenty of time to 
cross the lawn to the gate, and stop the coach if 
she had wished it; but she did not; she merely 
wanted to convince her little girl of the importance 
of attending to the concerns of her soul now. 

‘* The coach is now quite gone, mamma,” said 
Charlotte, bursting into tears from the excess of 
her feelings; ‘‘ and it is quite too late to stop it.” 

‘It is, my child,” said her mamma, laying 
down her work, and affectionately kissing her; 
‘‘and now I want to teach you something from 
this. I did not want the coach for any other pur- 
pose. You see how foolishly I acted, if I had 
really wanted the coachman to stop; and do not 
you, my Charlotte act a much more foolish part? 
You want eternal life, you want heaven, and yet 
you are letting numberless opportunities of secur- 
ing them slip past you without due improvement. 
Perhaps, if you do not make haste and repent 


‘tions. 





now, it may be for ever too late; it may be like the 
coach, gone beyond reeal;, you said it was best to 
make haste to secure the coach; that it was sucha 
chance whether it would stop in the road. My 
dear Charlotte, though I will not say it isa chance 
whether you will be able to repent, if you do not 
now; yet [ will say, it is very uncertain whether 
you will ever have another opportunity. Seize the 
present moment then, my dear; you are convinc- 
ed of its importance; act now upon these convic- 
What do you say, Charlotte? will you 
give God your heart now?” 

‘*Oh, mamma!” said Charlotte, sobbing, ‘1 
will, God helping me.” : 

‘* That is right, my love; and depend upon it 
God will help you, if you ask him in faith. Let 
us now beseech God to accept you, for his Son’s 
sake.” 

Mrs. M. then knelt down, and offered up a fer- 
vent prayer, that God would, for the sake of 
Christ, strengthen her dear child, and enable her 
to devote herelf to his service. 

Children, have you given your hearts to God? 
Oh! do not go on any longer in sin, but be deter- 
mined, like Charlotte, to. serve God, in depen- 
dence upon his strength; pray for his Spirit to 
assist you, and do not defer this important work, 
but let it be performed now.—Child’s Companion. 
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ROBIN REDBREAST. 


Who has seen Robin Red-breast by the wood- 
side, or the skirt of the coppice, or at the edge of 
the pool, half filled with rushes! or on the gate 
posts in the narrow lane! or creeping up the bank, 
under the hawthorn? 

I have seen Robin Red-breast by the wood-side, 
and by the coppice, at the edge of the rush-pool, 
on the gate-post in the narrow lane, and creeping 
up the bank beneath the hawthorn. I have watch- 
ed him in solitary places, when he has been feed- 
ing on ants and their eggs, on worms, and on in- 
sects. Ihave seen him in the out-houses about 
the farms, now on the cow-house thatch, now at 
the stable door, and now perched on the fold-yard 

oles. 
: Who has seen Robin Red-breast’s nest made 
of moss, and wool, and sticks, and leaves, with 
four or five speckled eggs in it? 

I have seen the nest of Robin Red--breast; the 
outside made of dry green moss, mixed with coarse 
wool, and little sticks and’ peelings from young 
trees; the inside lined with horse-hair; the eggs 
in the nest were cream-colored, neatly speckled 
over with reddish spots, one end of them more 
pointed than the other. 

Who has seen Robin, in his red waistcoat, fly 
swiftly over the garden hedge, and pick up a 
smooth green caterpillar, bearing it away to his 
young ones? 

I have seen Robin in his red waistcoat fly 
abroad, and he has lighted in the garden, and 
hopped between the rows of peas and beans, and 
then among the cabbages, and on the carrot bed, 
till his quick eyetwinkled at sight of a smooth cater- 
pillar ona turniptop. I have seen him bear away 
the caterpillar to his young, who all waved their 
featherless wings at his approach, stretched out 
their naked necks, and opened their mouths wide 
enough for half a dozen caterpillars. 

Who, when reading a book in the back parlor, 
or seated in the summer arbor, or on a spread 
handkerchief on the garden roller, has heard 
Robin’s song, loud, sweet and melodious? 

I, when sitting in the back parlor, with the win- 
dows wide open; and when reclining with a book 
in my hand in the summer arbor, with roses all 
around me; seated on the garden roller, my yel- 
low silk handkerchief spread over the round stone, 
to keep me from soiling my clothes, I have given 
over reading to listen to Robin’s song, while his 
sweet and cheerful melody has made glad my 
heart. I have looked upto the blue sky with 
thankfulness; and, when I have felt the warm rays 


of the glorious sun, and seen the beauty of the 
trees, the green leaves, and the flowers, and heard 
the joyous notes of the Red-breast warbler, I 
have dropped my book, clasped my hands in ado- 
ration, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Truly, the earth is full of 
the goodness of the Lord.” 

Who, when the icicles have hung down from the 
pent-house, and the trees have been powdered 
with snow, has seen Robin Red-breast alight on 
the pump-spout, or on the window ledge, or on 
the door-sill of the brewhouse, alrfost asking for a 
crumb of bread? 

I have seen Robin Red-breast, tamed by the 
frost, light@n the pump-spout, displacing the snow 
that was piledthere in a sharp ridge. I have seen 
him sitting on the handle of the gardener’s spade 
when stuck in the ground. I have seen him on 
the window ledge, pecking against the panes, and 
on the red brick floor of the brewhouse, picking 
up what he could find in the nicks and cracks un- 
der his feet. Ay, and I have crumbled bread ina 
pan, and placed it on the top of the rabbit pen, 
with a cover,half over it to prevent it being hid by 
the fallen snow, and Robin has pecked at it, and 
flew away and returned again, thanking me twenty 
times over with his shrill chirp. 

Have you seen these things, and felt glad? 
Have you admired Robin, drest in his dark olive 
coat and scarlet waistcoat, with a few hairy feath- 
ers sticking out on each side his bill? Have you 
noticed his warm nest, his speckled eggs, and his 
unfeathered yoyng ones? Have you seen his lit- 
tle footprints on the snow, and heard his winter | 
chirp, and his summer’s song? If you have seen 
and noticed these things, and observed the confi- 
dence with which he comes to our habitations when. 
the wintry winds are abroad, you will feel kindly 
toward him§ you will neither rob his nest in sum- 
mer, nor grudge ‘him a few crumbs in winter. 
You will rejoice when you see him appear, and 
meet him like a little friend. 

There are those who catch poor Robin and put 
him in a wiry cage, on purpose that they may en- 
joy his company and hear his song; and, when he 
warbles, they think he is happy. Many do this 
not out of cruelty, but out of the love they bear 
the featheré# race; but surely they forget that 
God in goodness has given the little warblers 
wings to rove abroad, to fly from one place to 
another, and be happy. Let us call 'to mind God’s 
goodness to us, and let us be kind to all his crea- 
tures. 

Come then, my little red-breasted friends, take 
courage; I would not have a feather on your bo- 
soms rudely ruffled, nor would I shut you up in a 
wiry prison, for all the songs you might sing to 
mein your captivity. Take your choice when you 
prefer the coppice or the rushy pool, the wood or 
the narrow lane, the bow-house thatch or the sta- 
ble door. Go if you will in the garden, between 
the rows of peas and beans, among the cabbages, 
and on the carrot bed; or, when ye like it better, 
light on the window ledge, the pump-spout, or the 
brew-house door-sill; you shall be welcome every 
where, and my crumbs shall be freely scattered to 
supply your wants. The same bounteous Lord 
who formed and feathered you, made me from the 
dust; he has given you much, but he has given 
me more. I have more reason than you to praise 
him for his goodness, and for his wonderful works 
in earth and in heaven. Let me show my love 
for him by loving his creatures. Fly abroad, then, 
or twitter round my dwelling in safety, for I will 
not hurt you. 

‘*O may ye ne’er with artificial note, 
To please a tyrant strain the little bill; 
But sing what heaven inspires, 
And wander where ye will.” 








MORALITY. 








PROGRESS IN WICKEDNESS, 
A FACT FOR BOYS. 
In there are several boys, between the 








es of twelve and eighteen, whose history is full 
of instruction. At an early age they were connec- 
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ted with the Sabbath Schoo], and seemed interested | 
in the study of the Bible, and were fegarded as) 
lads of promise. But, as some of their parents 
took little or no interest in the school, and did 
nothing to encourage them to attend, they at 
length began to lose their own interest, and then to 
regard the school as an unpleasant restraint; and 
finally they left it altogether. For some time pre- 
vious to leaving the school, their influence in their 
respective classes was decidedly injurious. They 
were constantlysdevising plans to disturb the order 
of the classes, and divert the attention of the schol- 
ars from their lesson and the instructions of their 
teachers. The progress of these boys, since they 
took this first step in casting off restraint, has been 
steadily onward. There being but little parental 
authority to influence them, they soon became ir- 
regular in attending public worship on the Sab- 
bath. Like many ill-bred boys, they would some- 
times enter ‘the house of God, and, after remain- 
ing a while, run out, oftento the great annoyance 
of the congregation. But they soon almost wholly 
absented themselves from the sanctuary, convert- 
ed the Sabbath into a day of pleasure and sin, 
and,—associated with several other kindred spirits, 
gave themselves up to the devices -of their own 
wicked hearts. Having cut away from the moor- 
ings of the Sabbath, they were entirely afloat on 
the broad and dark ocean of wickedness and crime. 
The card table became their altar, at which they 
performed their devotions on God’s holy day. 
Hardly a Sabbath passed, without their having 
matured some wicked device, the execution of 
‘which the next rising sun would reveal. Door- 
steps were overturned, windows broken, signs re- 
moved, gates unhinged, and all kinds of depreda- 
tions committed. They were ever ready for a riot 
or any evil work to disturb the laudable pleasures 
of others, and to render themselves an annoyance 
and a curse to the beautiful neighborhood where 
they lived. 

But there is a bound, beyond which God will 
not suffer the wicked to pass. These youth are 
now awaiting a trial for crimes, the penalties of 
which will teach them,—should they be proved 
guilty,—that ‘ the way of transgressors is hard.” 

This narrative is written for the instpyction of the 
young, and especially poys. Look at the progress 
in wickedness, which this narrative unfolds. These 
youth first broke away from the Sabbath School; 
then they forsook the house of God; then associa- 
ted with other wicked youth; then went to the 
card table, and so on, every step carried them on- 

ward and downward in the road to ruin! Dear 
*-youth! beware how you take the first step in that 
dark and fatal road, or you are Lost! 

We shall leave parents te draw their own infer- 
cences from the preceding facts, respecting the in- 
fluence which their want of interest in the Sabbath 
School, and their neglect to exercise parental au- 


thority, may have on their own children. 
[S. 8. Visiter. 








VARIETY. 








Beautifal, Strong, Glorious. 


Come, and I will show you what is beautiful. It 
is arose fully blown. See how she sits upon her 
mossy stem, like the queen of all the flowers! Her 
leaves glow like fire; the air is filled with her sweet 
odor; she is the delight of every eye. 

She is beautiful, but there is fairer than she. He 
that made the rose is more beautiful than the rose; 
he is all lovely; he is the delight of every heart. 

I will show you what isstrong. The Thon is strong, 
when he raiseth up himself from his lair, when he 
shaketh his mane, when the voice of his roaring is 
heard, the cattle of the field fly, and the wild beasts 
of the desert hide themselves, for he is very terrible. 

The lion is strong, but he that made the lion is 
stronger than him. His anger is terrible. He could 
make us die in a moment, and no one could save us 
from his hand. 

I will show you what is glorious. ‘The sun is glo- 
rious. When he shineth in the clear sky, when he 
sitteth on his bright throne in the heavens, and look- 
eth abroad over all the earth, he is the most glorious 
and excelient object the eye can behold. 


more glorious than him. The eye beholdeth him not, 
for his brightness is more dazzling than we could 
bear. He seeth in all dark places, by night as well 
as by day, and:the light of his countenance is over all 
his works. 

Who is this great name, and what is he called, that 
my lips may praise him? 

This great name is God.. He made all things, but 
he is himself more excellent than all which he hath 
made; they are beautiful, but he is beauty; they are 
strong, but he is strength; they are perfect, but he is 
perfection.—Mrs. Barbauld’s Lessons. 


—<e— 
From the Sabbath School Messenger. 
I’m not Ashamed to Pray. 

Mary had been brought up by religious parents. 
They had taught her, morning and evening, to kneel 
by the side of her bed and pray to her heavenly Fa-- 
ther. When she was about thirteen years old, she 
went from home ona short visit to the family of a 
friend. Her companions who slept in the same room 
with her were two little girls a little older than her- 
self. Before retiring for the night, she knelt, as 
usual, by the bed-side, and in silence offered her 
prayer to God. When she rose from her knees, her 
companions laughed at her for her attention to reli- 
gious duties. 
«| should be ashamed to pray,” said one of them. 
‘*f am not ashamed to pray,” Mary quietly replied; 
‘for if I were ashamed of my Saviour now, he would 
be ashamed of me at the judgment.” 
Her companions were silenced. 
I have written this little circumstance, as it was 
told me by Mary’s mother, hoping that it may be a 
lesson to my young readers. Some of your mates 
may ridicule you for attending Sabbath School, or 
for reading the Bible, or praying. Learn from Mary 
never to be ashamed of religious duties. Remember 
if you are ashamed of Christ and his commands be- 
fore your companions, he will be ashamed of you be- 
fore his Father’s throne, at the Judgment of the 
Great Day. >) # 
August 20, 1838. 


eens toe 
It is a Pleasure to Read the Bible. 


At the Annual meeting of the Cambridge Bible So- 
ciety, the Rev. Professor Scholefield related the fol- 
lowing anecdote of Mr. Hone, the well-known author 
of the Every Day Book. Mr. Hone, in the days of 
his infidelity, was travelling in Wales on foot, and 
being rather tired and thirsty, he stopped at the door 
of a cottage where there was a little girl seated read- 
ing, and whom he asked, if she would give him a lit- 
tle water. ‘O yes, sir,” she said, ‘if you will come 
in, mother will givé you some milk and water;” upon 
which he went in and partook of that beverage, the 
little girl again resuming her seat and her book. Af- 
ter a short stay in the cottage he came out and accost- 
ed the child at the door, ‘* Well, my little girl, are 
you getting your task?” ‘O no, sir,” she replied, 
**T am reading the Bible.” ‘ But,’ said Mr. Hone, 
** you are getting your task out of the Bible.” “O 
no, sir, itis no task to me to read the Bible—it is a 
pleasure.”- ‘This circumstance had such an effect 
upon Mr. Hone that he determined to read the Bible 
too, and he was now, (said Professor S:holefield) 
one of the foremost in upholding and defending the 
great truths contained in that holy book. 


a 
A Child’s Argument. 


In ove of our Vermont villages, a blustering Uni- 
versalist undertook to convince a Sahbath School 
child, eight years old, of the truth of his doctrine, and 
of the falsehood of what he supposed to be her own. 
She heard him say, “ ‘There is no hell.” ‘* What,” 
said she, ‘no hell! ‘The Bible says there is a hell. 
Don’t you believe the Bible!” ‘I don’t care,” said 
he; “‘there is no hell, but in our own breasts.” 
‘** Well now,” said she, ‘suppose you are the best 
man in all the world, and Mr. P. is the wickedest 
man in all the world; should you both go to the same 
place, when you die?” ‘‘ Yes,” said he, “ unless 
God is a partial God.” ‘“ Sir,?? said she, “ is it par- 
tiality in God to treat men according to their charac- 


contest, and leave the little girl to triumph in her 
victory.—Vt. Chronicle. 


—~<p>— 
Sickness—A Mother, 
Washington Irving has said, “there is something 
in sickness that breaks down the pride of manhood, 
that softens the heart, and brings it back to the feel- 
ings of infancy. Who that has languished even in 
advanced life, in sickness and despondency, who that 


ness of a foreign land, but has thought on the mother 


ters?” The Universalist was glad to quit the field of 


has pied on a weary bed, in the neglect and loneli- 





low, and administered to his helplessness? Oh! 
there is an endearing tenderness in the love of a moth- 
er to a son, that transcends all other affections of the’ 
heart. It is neither to be chilled by selfishness, nor 
daunted by danger, nor weakened by worthlessness, 
nor stifled by ingratitude. She will sacrifice every 
comfort to his convenience, she will surrender every 
pleasure to his enjoyment; sbe will glory in his fame, 
and exult in his prosperity; and if adversity overtake 
him, he will be the dearer to her by misfortune; and 
if disgrace settles upon his name, she will still love 
and cherish him; and if all the world besides cast 
him off, she will be the world to him.” 





omcmattif pean 

God often takes them the soonest whom he loves 
best; and the time which they lose on earth, is gain- 
ed in heaven to their unspeakable advantage. 
[Matthew Henry. 











POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
I LOVE THE BIRDS. 


I love the birds, mother, their tuneful voice, 
As they sport in the rich sunbeams, 
Is gladness itself,—how they do rejoice, 
While they mimic the laughing stream! 

Moruer. : 
They gladden thy heart I know, my love, 
And a lesson these pure birds teach, 
They soar with free pinions thé earth above, 
*Tis a glorious truth they preach. 
Hast thou ever seen them skim o’er the deep, 
Or aloft in their splendor ride, 
As steadily onward their journey keep? 
Yet they vaunt not, they know not of pride. 
*Tis their Father who guides them unerringly 
O’er the foaming, dashing wave, 
Who taught them their sweet humility, 
Their brilliant plumage gave. 

Cuixp. 

Do the whistling winds have a Father too, 
And the fragrant odorous flowers, 
And the humble grass-blade all bright with dew, 
As it is in the morning hours? 


Does the same kind hand guide them, mother dear, 
And give them their lovely hue; 

O say, dearest mother, does he live here, 

ill he be my parent too? 

Will he watch o’er me, as you say He does 

O’er the sleep of the gentle bird; 

Will he wakeful be, while we all repose,— 

When I sing, can I too be heard? 


MorHer. 
Aye, He is thy father, my infant one! 
And He dwells the blue sky above; 
°Tis his migbty hand that upholds the sun, 
His name is God! and he claims thy love. 
God knows every thought that within thee glows, 
Each wish of thine innocent mind; 
And as o’er thee the light of His love he throws, 
Utters, “‘ seek me and ye shall find.” 


CuILp. 
My Father too! then I’ll grateful be, 
And as birds in their upward flight, 
I will soar away, sweet mother, with thee, 
Nor will rest till I reach His sight. Marrow. 


a —<-——_ 
JESUS TOOK LITTLE CHILDREN IN HIS ARMS. 


I will go to Jesus now, 

His arms are open still for youth, 
He will hear my early vow, 

He will lead my heart to truth. 


When I wake with morning light, 
I will seek his blessed voice, 
And when fall the shades of night, 
He shall be my happy choice. 
He will teach me how to pray, 
He will teach me what to do; 
How to pass a holy day, 

How to keep my God in view. 
When my heart is faint and weak, 
And some foolish fear alarms, 

I my Saviour’s word will seek, 
He will hold me in his arms. 
When a sinful thought comes by, 

Or angry passions move my breast, 
I will! bid the tempter fly, 
In Ats arms again I'll rest. 


Then happy will the moment prove - 
When God shall call me up to heaven, 












The sun is glorious, but He that made the sun is 


that looked on his childhood, that smoothed his pil- 


When Jesus folds me in his love, 
And faults o’ercome are all forgiven.— Rosebud. 
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